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Now, to sum up, what wo want to clothe our walls
with is (i) something that it is possible for us to get;
(2) something that is beautiful; (3) something which will
not drive us either into unrest or into callousness; (4) some-
thing which reminds us of life beyond itself, and wh ch
has the impress of human imagination strong on it; and
(5) something which can be done by a great many people
without too much difficulty and with pleasure.
These conditions I believe to have been fulfilled by the
pattern-designers in all times when art has been healthy,
and to have been all more or less violated when art has been
unhealthy and unreal In such evil times beauty has given
place to whirn, imagination to extravagance, nature to sick
nightmare fancies, and finally workmanlike considerate
skill, which refuses to allow either the brain or the hand to
be over-taxed, which, without sparing labour when neces-
sary, refuses sternly to waste it, has given place to com-
mercial trickery sustained by laborious botching.
Now, I have been speaking of what may be called the
moral qualities of the art we are thinking of; let us try,
therefore, to shorten their names, and have one last word
on them before we deal with the material or technical part.
Ornamental pattern-work, to be raised above the con-
tempt of reasonable men, must possess three qualities:
beauty, imagination, and order.
'Tis clear I need not waste many words on the first of
these. You will be drawing water with a sieve with a
vengeance if you cannot manage to make ornamental work
beautiful
As for the second quality, imagination: the necessity for
that may not be so clear to you, considering the humble